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THE METAPHYSICAL STATUS OF UNIVERSALS. 1 

I T is to-day generally admitted that whatever is concrete is to 
■*■ a certain extent ultimately real. Whatever we can describe 
as a single fact or a single complex of facts, has a certain unam- 
biguity, a certain irreducibility and finality. A physical fact like 
this sheet of paper, an event like this morning's sunrise, or even 
an erroneous opinion which I now entertain, are unique and irre- 
ducible in their own way and as such have a respectable meta- 
physical status. So it is with anything that has the individuation 
of the concrete. But now it has seemed to many thinkers that 
what we call general concepts or universals fail of this concrete 
individuation and therefore have not so good a standing meta- 
physically. It has been believed, and is widely believed to-day, 
that a universal is not only incapable of full expression in the 
concrete, but that it is more or less indifferent to such expression. 
A universal is by many thought of as if it were a term or an 
entity which floats in empty air, ready to light now on this, now 
on that real thing, but qua universal a sort of detached perma- 
nent entity, always exactly the same, born quite outside of ex- 
perience, coming into it only to depart again. I have no doubt 
that almost any modern thinker would protest violently, if accused 
of believing in this kind of an abstraction ; but there are evidences 
that this view is yet influential, and that many still regard the 
universal as something so essentially unlike any concrete fact as 
to deserve a very doubtful metaphysical status. Thus Mr. 
Bradley describes the logical idea or universal as " one portion 
of the content which the mind has fixed and which is not in any 
sense an event in time." " And again he says : " It can not as 
such exist. It can not ever be an event with a place in the series 
of time or space. It can be a fact no more in our heads than it 
can outside them." 3 And Mr. G. E. Moore goes even farther 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing, December 28, 1904. 

2 The Principles cf Logic, p. 7. 
3 Ibid., p. 8. 
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than this when he says : " The idea used in judgment . . . cannot 
... be described as part of the content of any psychological 
idea whatever." * Now we must believe that it is this view of the 
universal which Professor Royce has in mind when he says: 
" Whoever grasps only the nature of a general concept . . . has 
not yet faced any ultimate Being " 2 while he characterizes the real, 
on the other hand, as that which : " permits your ideas to seek no 
other than what is presented. Such a being is an individual." 3 
Now it seems to me that these views misconceive the nature of 
a universal. If, indeed, it were a permanent entity out of time 
and space, lacking concrete individuation, it could not be allowed 
as high a metaphysical standing as concrete individual facts ; but 
I think it is no such thing, but is rather a definite presented 
aspect of concrete experience, something we can observe and 
identify. There is no need of believing in this detached sort of 
a substance, this bodiless entity ; all the properties of a universal, 
all that it actually means to us, is worth to us, can be defined in 
concrete terms. In short, I think the universal is just as fully 
concrete as the individual event in time, and as such has as good 
a metaphysical status as the latter. 

Consider the term ' red apple.' What are the facts when 
we entertain this, and recognize that it is a general term applying 
to many possible instances ? First of all, we have a concrete 
image of some sort or other. It may be as accidental in its 
make-up as you please ; it may be a visual picture of the word 
' apple ' or of a barrel you once used to contain apples. And 
even if you insist on defining the image merely in functional 
terms, as a certain phase of a process, it is none the less a di- 
rectly present fact, concrete as anything can well be. So, too, 
if you think of it merely as a motor response, very faint indeed, 
to an imagined situation such as being given the apple to eat. 
In any case, it is a definite experience so far. Now, further, 
there is a recognition that this motor response, this image, this 
phase of the present process, will apply as well to various other 

iMnd, N. S., VIII, p. 178. 

1 The World and the Individual, Vol. I, p. 347. 

*Ibid. 
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possible situations as to the present one ; this is what we signify 
when we speak of the intent to refer to other similar possible ex- 
periences besides the present. And it is on this side of the uni- 
versal that we find the source of those doctrines about its un- 
reality and non-existence. The particular image I entertain, or 
the particular physical apple I touch and see, are concrete enough, 
and my own plans of action and readjustments are concrete 
enough ; but the various other possible instances spoken of seem 
doubtful at first. My belief that there may be other similar cases 
and my intention to make the present case an index of any or all 
of these cases are doubtless concrete facts, but it is not so evi- 
dent that the object of that belief and the goal of that intention 
are in any sense concrete. A possibility does not seem to be a 
fact for observation ; and even if it were, such a very general pos- 
sibility as the present one certainly does not appear to be concrete. 

The issue to which our problem reduces itself, then, is this. 
It is the possibility about a universal that causes the trouble. 
On the one hand, a possibility seems to be a ghostly, unreal sort 
of thing ; but, on the other hand, it is most certainly not nothing 
at all, if only because in daily life we have constantly to reckon 
with possibilities. We insure our lives against possible death 
and our houses against possible fire. Even though it has not 
yet been shown how a possibility can be in some sense a fact, 
we still feel that it must refer to something real, some real char- 
acter about our experience ; and it is this feeling which has led 
me to undertake the following examination. 

What, then, is meant by this term ' possibility ' ? Does it 
answer to any identifiable concrete aspect of our experience? 
Can it be felt as directly as a color or a motion is seen ? I 
think the following case shows that sometimes, at least, possibil- 
ity answers to a direct experience of ours. For consider the 
nature of our ' specious present' At the forward end it is felt 
to be flowing on, to be in a state of transition toward some- 
thing not yet given. We may express this by saying that the 
present suggests a future immediately to come. Now this sug- 
gestion of something not yet given, this tendency toward 
something we can as yet neither affirm nor deny is just what 
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that term 'possibility' means. And when we feel this sugges- 
tion, we have an experience which answers to this term. Thus, 
in our experience of the specious present, we find in the sug- 
gestion of a future moment an experience of the possibility of 
that future moment. This experienced possibility is nothing 
more nor less than a tendency of the present to grow into 
the future, or a suggestion by the present of the future, — a 
tendency and a suggestion which may or may not be fulfilled, 
according as I continue to be conscious of time or not. But 
whether it be fulfilled or not, the suggestive quality in the tem- 
poral flow is an identifiable aspect of the time-experience ; and 
since this constitutes what we mean by the possibility at a 
given moment of a next future moment, such possibility is a 
definite and concrete aspect of the time-experience. 

The possibility of this or that experience, then, seems to be 
something we feel directly ; at least, it appears so in the case of 
the specious present suggesting an immediate future. But if this 
possibility is a plain matter of direct experience, why may we not 
in other cases experience a possibility ? In particular, why may 
not the possibility of further similar instances which we have in 
the universal, be equally a matter of direct experience ? Indeed, 
I think it is so. In the case of a universal, the particular image 
I have suggests other possible similar images ; the particular 
motor response suggests other possible similar motor responses. 
The particular red apple I see, or have an image of, suggests 
other red apples or images of them ; the faint motor response of 
grasping and eating suggests that a similar response may occur 
again. This suggestiveness, however, is neither more nor less 
than what we mean by the phrase ' the possibility of further 
similar cases.' And the suggestiveness which the particular 
image or response has about it is something belonging to the 
structure of that image or response. It does not consist merely 
in my intent to use the image again or to respond similarly again. 
For I believe not merely that / intend to repeat the performance, 
but that it can be repeated. It is not merely a matter of my will 
(though will is doubtless an important factor) ; for I believe my will 
to repeat would be efficacious if I tried. The suggestion of further 
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possible cases thus is not due to my intention alone ; it is a qual- 
ity belonging to the very nature of the image or the response, or 
even of the particular apple. I wish to emphasize this point, 
for it is here that we see the inadequacy of the Kantian doc- 
trine that the mind creates universals simply by its own powers, 
and also of Professor James's description of the general idea as 
simply my intent to refer to other similar cases. For my intent 
is then and there believed to be capable of fulfilment ; and it is the 
nature of the particular content referred to that renders my in- 
tent capable of fulfilment. The suggestion of further possible 
similars belongs, then, to the structure of the given content. 

But let us see more directly how and why the particular image 
or response suggests that there can be another similar one. 
Unfortunately we cannot use introspection here ; for thinking, to 
be useful in daily life, must go on so rapidly that the various 
detailed processes are obscured. The best we can do is to state 
the probable grounds for the suggestion, and show that they lie 
in certain concrete properties of that which we experience. Now 
in stating the ground of any phenomenon, we have done enough 
if we subsume that phenomenon under some more general class 
of phenomena which are well established. Pursuant to this 
method, I propose that the suggestiveness of the particular image 
or response is due to the law of habit. We learn very early in 
life that this, that, and the other fact are accompanied or followed 
by others similar to them. This is a matter of simple observa- 
tion. Now as we soon get into the habit of associating similars, 
what more natural than that every image or response of ours 
should quickly come to have a halo or fringe of suggestiveness 
about it, — a halo which consists in suggesting other similar 
cases? It is just one case among many in which our experience 
evinces its natural habit-taking tendency, to use Mr. C. S. Peirce's 
phrase. This habit-taking tendency, now, resides in the nature 
of things, of the contents before the mind. Doubtless it requires 
the cooperation of our mind in order to be revealed to us, but 
our will to look for further similars is not all there is about it ; for 
the success of our will to look for further similars is not created 
by our will, but is guaranteed by the general nature of experience. 
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We find that experience is habitual, and this discovery suggests a 
continuation of what we now experience. The whole explana- 
tion, in the purely scientific sense of explanation, lies in the law of 
habit. But habit is a very concrete thing, and the habit-taking 
tendency is a fact for direct observation, a fact belonging to the 
structure of our experience. No new agency such as a Kantian 
' transcendental ego ' is needed to explain habit. In short, the 
suggestiveness of my present image or response is best explained 
as due to a habit-taking tendency which pervades all our experi- 
ence ; and this tendency is as concrete and identifiable as any 
tendency under the sun, as the tendency of a body to fall to 
earth or of steam to expand. It is a thing which we can feel 
directly. 

Of course this tendency to think of further similar cases may 
not be fulfilled. The further similar cases are only suggested, 
they are not necessarily presented. We may not actually have 
more than one image or response, or one physical object, in the 
field of attention. Enough, if we feel a suggestion of more like 
the present one. The very fact that we have ' no more than a 
suggestion is what makes the further cases merely possible cases. 

To sum up the foregoing : we have described the general con- 
cept or universal as a particular image or response, plus the feel- 
ing that further similar cases might arise in our experience or are 
possible. The particular image and response are concrete ; that 
no one doubts. But also those words ' the possibility of further 
similar cases' signify something concrete. They signify that 
the present content has a particular kind of suggestiveness about 
it, a tendency to make us believe that we could experience similar 
cases if we tried. This tendency is one case of the general law 
of habit which pervades all of our experience, and is an observ- 
able, identifiable property of our experience ; that is, it is a con- 
crete fact. 

It will be noticed that the above description of the universal is 
quite different from most of those hitherto influential. The latter 
have regarded it as a permanent entity, like a substantive term ; 
as something subsisting by itself, logically if not existentially one 
thing. My description, however, proposes that we define it in 
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relational terms ; as something which has a tendency to lead us 
on to further cases. The suggestiveness, the possibility of further 
cases, is a relation, and a relation which starts in the particular 
image or response, but has no definite ending. The universal is 
thus viewed as a transitive element of experience. Any content, 
be it physical body or image or response, may have this sugges- 
tiveness to us. Anything may be treated as a universal by us, if 
it suit our purpose to do so ; because, owing to the general law 
of habit, anything acquires this fringe which leads us on further, 
and we may neglect this fringe or use it to suit our needs. But 
it is this particular kind of fringe which constitutes the differentia 
of a universal. And let it not be objected that, because the uni- 
versal contains a relation which leads on beyond the given pres- 
ent and is unterminated at the further end, it is self-contradictory, 
and therefore not actual. For we have constantly in experience 
feelings of tendency not fulfilled, signs of something which does 
not directly appear ; and, indeed, as one preliminary illustration 
of possibility showed, it is the very nature of time to be con- 
stantly suggesting a future moment which has not yet appeared. 
These transitive states are what give life and meaning to all ex- 
perience, for without them purposes would have no significance ; 
and they are certainly concrete experiences if anything is con- 
crete. Professor Royce has asked : " What is a mere possibility 
not realized?" as if it were just nothing at all. I answer it is 
nothing substantively, but it is decidedly something when we 
view it transitively : it is a suggestion of more to follow. And 
the very essence of a universal lies in the transitive character. 

Still it will doubtless be said that we have not yet considered 
that property of a universal which makes it peculiarly intangible, 
viz., that it applies to an indefinite number of cases. We have 
still, you may say, only a given kind of relation (possibility) lead- 
ing from one individual term to another individual term, and 
nothing truly universal as yet. But let us see what that indefi- 
niteness or generality really amounts to. I do not think it 
amounts to anything more than the following : You have one 
case A, and A suggests another possible case B, which is to be 
in essentials similar to A. Now what does this mean ? It means 
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that B, having the same nature as A, suggests another possible 
instance C, just as A did. The series thus begun is, we observe 
at once, of indefinite length. But the indefiniteness was really 
included at the beginning. Given A and this suggestive quality, 
then the indefinite series follows. You know that, however many 
instances there are, there may be one more. Actually, how many 
there are, is of course a matter for further observation ; but the 
one instance we start with, together with its quality of suggestive- 
ness, guarantees indefinitely many possible cases, and therefore it 
and its quality together constitute a true universal. We have 
then, I think, considered the full nature of the universal ; and all 
seems to be quite presentable before the court of empiricism. 

In one sense, to be sure, there is something about a universal 
which is not completely actual. The number of actual cases is 
never indefinitely great. And so there is a tendency to say the 
universal is never completely realized, and thus fails of actuality. 
But this is loose speaking. It is infinite number that fails of ac- 
tuality, and that applies to the collection of instances, not to the 
universal. The universal is not a collection of instances. You 
can feel a possibility as clearly in one case as in a thousand, and 
its nature is not dependent on number. The objection might as 
well say that a square foot is not so actual as an acre. All that 
the universal means to us, all that is actually of any use in our 
thinking, lies in the fringe of suggestiveness that accompanies 
one particular case. 

We are now ready to see that there is as much reason for 
attributing to universals a direct share of reality as there is in the 
case of individual events in time. For the former are quite as con- 
crete as the latter ; the difference between the two is not one of 
concreteness, of actuality or non -actuality, but one of function. 
When we contemplate a given content by itself, it is seen to be 
individuated; when we consider its suggestiveness of further 
similar contents, it is treated as a universal. But the suggestive- 
ness, again, is a concrete quality ; it leads on beyond, though of 
course neither it nor the particular given case is identical with 
what is beyond. And so we must conclude that universals have 
at any rate a status no lower than individuals. Just what their 
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status is, whether it is higher or not, I do not attempt to ascertain ; 
the aim of the present paper has been to show only that a univer- 
sal may justly be defined as any concrete fact of experience with 
a suggestive or transitive quality, and not as a permanent sub- 
stantive entity ; and that this way of defining it enables us to re- 
gard it as metaphysically on as high a plane as individual facts or 
events. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Columbia University. 



